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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on recent trends in graduate 
school survival. Data were obtained froni a national study of 
1950-1953 post-master's students; a recent pilot project in attrition 
conducted at the University of California, Berkeley; and on trend 
data in doctoral attrition provided by the Graduate Division at 
Berkeley, Emphasis is placed on the sex differences in the trends, 
particularly concerning the processes which operate to drive men as 
well as women out of graduate school. Some concrete ways in which 
graduate students can take charge of their own autonomy to become 
apprentices, and ultimately colleagues are suggested, (Author/MJM) 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN GRADUATE SCHOOL SURVIVAL 



This is a report on recent trends in graduate school survival. It 
is based on national survey data, a recekt pilot project in attrition re- 
duction conducted at the university of california, berkeley, and on trend 
data in doctoral attrition provided by the graduate olvlsion »t berkeley* 

A NATIONAL STUDY OF 1950-1953 PoST-MaSTER * S STUDENTS IN THE TRADITIONAL 
ARTS AND SCIENCES SHOWS A SEX DIFFERENCE OF TWENTY PERCENTAGE POINTS IN 
COMPLETION OF THE DOCTORATE BY DECEMBER, 1962, (TuCKER, GOTTHEB , AND PEASE, 

196^.) While 65% of the men in the sample had earned the degree nine 

TO twelve YEARS LATER, ONLY OF THE WOMEN HAD DONE SO. A SIMILAR PATTERN 

WAS FOUND AMONG WOODROW WiLSON FeLLOWS WHO ENTERED GRADUATE SCHOOL FROM 

1958 THROUGH 1963. (Sells, 1973») the national sample, the mean time to 

COMPLETION OF THE DOCTORATE WAS 8*3 YEARS, SO THE MOONEY DATA GATHERED ON 

WooDROw Wilson Fellows six to eight years after entrance to graduate school 

WERE ANALYZED IN TERMS OF DROPOUTS RATHER THAN COMPLETIONS, At THE TIME OF 
THE STUDY, kk% OF THE MEN AND 6k% OF THE WOMEN WERE NO LONGER IN GRADUATE 
SCHOOL, AND HAD NOT EARNED THE DOCTORATE. DaTA ON THE ENTERING COHORT OF 
1962 DOCTORAL STUDENTS AT BERKELEY SHOW THAT BY THE FOURTH YEAR OF GRADUATE 
SCHOOL, 22% OF THE MEN HAD DROPPED OUT, COMPARED WITH k2.% OF THE WOMEN. 

The PILOT PROJECT AT Berkeley grew out of concern with understanding 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE TWENTY PER 
CENT SEX DIFFERENCE. We WERE PARTICULARLY CONCERNED WITH ISOLATING THOSE 
FACTORS WHICH MIGHT BE DIFFERENT FOR WOMEN GRADUATE STUDENTS IN THE 1970'S, 
SO THAT EXPECTATIONS BASED ON THE BEHAVIOR OF WOMEN IN THE l950'S AND 1 960 ' S 
WOULD NO LONGER BE IMPOSED OH CONTEMPORARY WOMEN. ThE PROJECT CONSISTED OF 
AN EIGHT WEEK SERIES OF TWO HOUR SESSIONS IN WHICH GROUPS OF WOMEN FROM A 
VARIETY OF DISCIPLINES ATTEMPTED TO DEFINE AND ARTICULATE PROBLEMS FACED BY 
WOMEN IN GRADUATE SCHOOL, AND TO GENERATE SOLUTIONS TO THESE PROBLEMS. 

Because of the comparatively short duration of the project, the dis- 
cussions WERE SOMEWHAT MORE STRUCTURED THAN UNDER THE USUAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

Raising procedures of women's groups in the past few years. A number of 

RECURRING THEMES EMERGED FROM THE DISCUSSIONS. ThEY WERE ECHOED AND AMPLI- 
FIED INDEPENDENTLY IN A QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY OF NON-PART | C I PA NTS FROM THE 



MAILGD ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE PROJECT, T>^E MAJOR THEMES EMERGING FROM THE 
GROUP EXPLORATIONS AND THE QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES CAN BE GROUPED INTO 

THR^E categories: 

1 . Factors beyond the control or students or faculty • 
Factors within the control of faculty. 

3. Factors potentially within the control of students. 
Each group will be outlined below, with the greatest emphasis on those 

FACTORS potentially WITHIN THE CONTROL OF STUDENTS THEMSELVES. 



1 , Factors beyond the control of students or faculty , 

* Decline in Federal and private sources of graduate student 

FINANCIAL support, WH^CH MAKES STUDENTS INCREASINGLY DEP- 
endent on departmental good will for support. 

* Rising tuition costs, and costs of living in generalo 

* Declining job market for Ph. D.*s, combined with the prolif- 
eration OF doctoral production from lower Quality institutions. 



2. Factors within the control of faculty . 

* Lack of women as role-models on the faculty, which affects the 

socialization paOCESS OF THE WOMAN GRADUATE STUDENT. 

* Poor formal advising procedures, which are the source of much 
unnecessary confusion and bitterness. 

* Exclusion OF women from the informal communications network by 

BOTH faculty and GRADUATE STUDENTS, WHICH CONTRIBUTES TO AN 

increasing sense of invisibility as time passes. 

* Exclusion of women from the traditional apprentice relationships 

WITH faculty. 

* Indifference of professors. Many women feel that the remoteness 
and unapproachability of professors makes it difficult to seek 
advice and help • 

* Mystery, characterized by the lack of easy availability of infor- 
mation. Many women cited the absence of well-defined, publ i c 

CR^TERtA FOR EVALUATION, REQUIREMENTS, OR PROCEDURES. 

* Secrecy. Many complained about the absence of information about 
attrition, flunking, and success rates within the department; 

ABOUT THE LENGTH OF TIME IT TAKES TO GET THE DEGREE^ ABOUT THE 
EMPLOYMENT SITUATION ONCE THEY EARN THE DEGREE. ThERE WERE ALSO 
COMPLAINTS ABOUT THE ABSENCE OF DUE PRO'CESS FOR STUDENTS WHO 
FELT THEY WERE WRONGFULLY BEING DROPPED FROM DOCTORAL PROGRAMS. 
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5. Factors potentially within the control or students * 

These fac:'ors were repeatedly RECuRRrNc themes in the group dis- 
cussions AND THE NON-PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRE. EaCH WOMAN IN THE 

The- f^/^ 

GROUP HAD INITIALLY PERCEIVED T-HAtt. A S UNIQUE, PERSONAL PROBLEMS. IHE 
MAJOR INSIGHT ARISING FROM THE GROUP PROCESS WAS THE RECOGNITION BY 
THE WOMEN INVOLVED THAT THEIR FEELINGS WERE IN FACT NOT INDIVIDUAL^ 
AND EVEN MORE IMPORTANTLY, THAT THEY WERE NOT LIMITED TO STUDENTS IN 
THEIR OWN DEPARTMENTS. RECOGNITION OF THESE FEELINGS AS PERVASIVE 

Character ' ST r cs of graduate student life seems to have made ir possible 
to deal with them more effectively. 

Problem areas were raised at two different levels, psychological and 
soc i olog i cal« 

The Psychological Level 

Students mentioned the following kinds of feelings which inter- 
fere with performance and inhibit the kind of SUSTAINED EFFORT NEIDED 
FOR INTELLECTUAL ACHfEVEMENT, AND WHICH SEEM TO BECOME MORE INTENSE 
AS LENGTH OF TIME IN GRADUATE SCHOOL INCREASES: 

1. Lowering or self-confidence, 

2. Lowering of self-esteem. 

3. AbIVALENCE about professional and CAREER NORMS WHICH SEEM TO 
exclude the LEGITIMACY OF PERSONAL LIFE. 

^. Ambivalence about professional norms which put research ahead 
of teach i ng. 

5. Ambivalence about success and failure, arising from fears of 
profess lonal success as inherently 0efemini2ing. 

6. At LEAST THREE DIFFERENT FORMS OF ALIENATION! 

A» Alienation arising from ambiguity about the norms gov- 
erning ACAD EM IC and PROFESSIONAL SUCCESS. ThIS AMBIGUITY 
COULD BE RESOLVED BY EXPLICIT CLARIFICATION OF WHAT IT 
TAKES TO SUCCEED IN A FIELD, SO THAT STUDENTS COULD DECIDE 
EARLY IN THEIR GRADUATE CAREERS WHETHER OR NOT THEY WANT 
TO PLAY THE GAME. 

B. Alienation arising from the student's sense of powerlessness. 

To THE extent that SHE PERCEIVES HER ACADEMIC LIFE OUTSIDE 

of her own control, she will be hindered in degree progress. 
This sense of powerlessness could be resolved by prov i d i ng 
greater opportunity for student participation in the dec- 
ision making processes which aff£ct doctoral progress. 

c. Alienation arising from a sense or the meaningle^- 

HU-^DLES TO be PASSED. Th I S COULD 9E RESOLVE BY 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CURRICULUM HURDLES AND 
CONTRIBUTION TO PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOl 



The SociOLOr. ical Level 

Graduate students freouentlv complain about the i nfantal i zati on 

IMPOSED ON them OY GRADUATE SCHOOL. ThE WOMEN IN THE PILOT PROJECT 
ALSO MENTIONED THIS. A FACULTY ADVISOR TOLD ONE OF OUR WOMEN SCIEN- 

TISTS THAT ''the TROUBLE WITH STUDENTS IS THEY WANT TO TAKE TOO MUCH 
CHARGE OF THEIR OWN HVES.'' Of COURSE IT IS NOT ALWAYS CLEAR WHICH 
WAY THE CAUSAL ARROW OPERATES. Do FACULTY BEHAVE IN A PATERNALISTIC 
MANNER BECAUSE STUDENTS BEHAVE |N A DEPENDENT, CHILDLIKE MANNER? Or 

00 students behave in a dependent, childlike manner because faculty 
expectations elicit and reward such behavior? is the question of 
paternalism versus autonomy related to the sex of the student, or 
does it affect the progress of male students as well? 

Women enter graduate school with stronger records than men. They 

HAVE TO BE BETTER TO SURVIVE THE INITIAL SCREENING PROCESS. AlL OF 

the women in the exploratory group, and most of the women in the question 
naire survey reported a sense of progressive demoralization^ of skidding 
downhill in their sense of competence, self-esteem, and self-confidence, 
They see the male graduate students with whom they entered accepted as 
apprentices and junior colleagues, but feel shut out from such relation- 
ships themselves, 

The EVIDENCE FROM THE PILOT PROJECT AT BERKELEY IS CORROBORATED BY 

findings in a national survey of graduate students, conducted by the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. One of the questionnaire 
ITEMS WAS "Does the Professor with whom you have the most academic 
contact regard you primarily as: a colleague, an apprentice, an emp- 
loyee, OR A student?". Table I on page 5 shows the percentage 
OF doctoral students who responded that their primary faculty contact 

regarded them as "colleague" or **AopRENT ice*' , BROKEN DOWN BY SEX 
AND DISC I PLI NE, 

In THE national sample, the sex DIFFERENCES IN BEING TREATED AS 

an apprentice or colleague are large and statistically significant 
among students in psychology, anthropology, the biological sciences, 
Sociology, History, English, and Mathematics. The mean sex difference 
IN these seven disciplines is nineteen percentage points. The disci- 
pline DIFFERENCES ARE EVEN LARGER. 
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Table I 

PERCENTAGE OF DOCTORAL STUDENTS WHOSE PRIMARY 
FACULTY CONTACT REGARDS THEM AS A COLLEAGUE 
OR APPRENTICE, BY SEX AND DISC I PL I NE . 



Percentage 



Disc ipuiNE 


Men 


Women 


Difference 


Total 


Psychology 


72% 


53% 


29* 


65% 




(176) 


(95) 




(271) 


Anthropology 


72% 


50% 


22* 


61% 




(51) 


(50) 




(101) 


Chem t stry 


58% 




h NS 


57% 




(235; 


(35) 




(270) 


Phys I cs 


57% 


36% 


21 NS 


56% 




(265) 


(lif) 




(279) 


BlOLOC 1 CAL 
So 1 ENCES 


56% 
(393) 


(150) 


22* 


53% 
(5^+3) 


See 1 ology 


61% 


38% 


23* 


52% 




(101) 






(lif5) 


History 


57% 


37% 


20* 


52% 




(252) 


(90) 




(3^+2) 


Engl i sh 


52% 


33% 


21* 






(197) 


(lif9) 




(3'+6) 


Mathemati cs 


39% 


22% 


17* 


36% 




(268) 


(50) 




(318) 


Discipline 

Percentage 
d 1 fference 


33* 


32* 




29* 



Source: Secondary Analysss of data gathered ey the National 
Survey or Higher Education, Sponsored by the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education. 

* Statistically signiticant at the .05 level, using a con- 
servative estimate of a two-tailed test. 



All or the tables based on the Carnegie data were based only 

ON THE (NSTITUTIONS OESIGMATED '*K|QH QUALITY UNIVERSbTY^' tN 
THE COOEBOOK. ThEY DO NOT INCLUDE MEDIUM OR LOW QUALITY UNI- 
VERSITIES t TOuR YEAR COLLEGES, OR JUNIOR COLLEGES* 
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Students in the pilot project at Berkeley reported an increasing 

SENSE OF not being TAKEN SERIOUSLY, BY FACULTY, OR BY TmEIR FELLOW STUDENTS. 

This sense of not being taken seriously contributes to their sense of demor- 
alization, AND OF futility IN PURSUIT OF THE DOCTORATE. AGAIN, THE EVIDENCE 
FROM A SELF-SELECTED SAMPLE OF WOMEN CONCERNED ABOUT THEIR ANXIETIES ABOUT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL IS CORROBORATED BY DATA FROM THE CarNEGIE NATIONAL SURVEY OF 
GRADUATE STUDENTS. TaBLE M, BELOW, SHOWS THE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO 

THE Carnegie item that "Professors in my department don't really take female 

GRADUATE STUDENTS SERIOUSLY, BY SEX AND YEAR IN SCHOOL. WhilE 26% OF THE 
FIRST YEAR WOMEN AGREED STRONGLY OR AGREED WITH RESERVATIONS TO THE ITEM, 
3656 OF THE FOURTH YEAR W0K::N DID SO, 

TABLE I I 

PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATE STUDENTS WHO 
AGREE THAT PROFESSORS IN MY DEPARTMENT 
DON'T REALLY TAKE FEMALE GRADUATE STUDENTS 
SERIOUSLY, BY SEX AND YEAR OF GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Year of Graduate 



School 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Sex Difference 


F 1 RST 




26% 


23% 


k 




(2195) 


(1044) 


(3259) 




Second 




28?^ 


25^ 


3 




(1520) 


(465) 


(1985) 




Th I RO 


28% 




29^ 


5 




(1077) 


(244) 


(1321) 




Fourth 


27% 




29% 


T 




(720) 


(157) 


(857) 




Fifth or 


2556 




25% 


T 


More 


(979) 


(279) 


(1258) 




Total 


2k% 


285^ 


259^ 


4 




(6491) 


(2169) 


(8660) 





Year Difference 

First to Fourth + 5 ■*• 10* + 6 
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* Percentage difference is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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If we assume that faculty beliefs about the scriousness and oeoicatiok 

OF FEMALE GRADUATE STUDENTS areBASED ON THE*R PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE WITH 

havinc women graduate students drop out, we would predict large differences 
•n agreement to the item across the ranks of faculty appointments, with 
Full Professors showing higher percentage agreement than Associate Prof- 
essors OR Instructors and Lecturers. Im fact, the oirrERENCES are modest. 

TABLE I I I 

FACULTY: % AGREEMENT THAT FEMALE GRADUATE 
STUDENTS ARE NOT AS DEDICATED, 
BY RANK AND SEX 





Full 
Prof 


Assoc 
Prof 


ASST 

Prof 


Inst 


Lecturer 


Rank 

Dl FFERENCE 


Men 


3056 


zm 


293^ 


25?^ 








(2118) 


(1180) 


(1539) 


(27't) 


(223) 




Women 


209^ 






19^ 


20^ 






(if5) 


(76) 


(165) 


(6if) 


(9^) 




Total 


^0% 




2951^ 


25^ 


23^ 






(2163) 


(1256) 


(lyoit) 


(338) 


(317) 




Sex Difference 

Within Ranks 10 ns 1^* 


21* 


6 NS 


3 NS 





The twelve point difference between agreement by women Lecturers 
AND Full Professors compared with women Assistant Professors is not 

SlONIFtCANT because OF THE SMALL NUMBER OF CASES INVOLVED. 



It APPEARS THAT FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF THE SERIOUSNESS OF WOMEN 
GRADUATE STUDENTS HAVE NO RELATION TO THEIR NUMBER OF YEARS EXPERIENCE 
WITH STUDENTS SUCCEEDING OR DROPPING OUT. AMONG THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN 
TEACHING FOR ONE YEAR OR LESS, 23^ AGREED THAT WOMEN ARE LESS DEDICATED, 
COMPARED WITH 22^ AMONG THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN TEACHING FOR THIRTY OR MORE 
YEARS. The N*S are large enough TO PRECLUDE RANDOM FLUCTUATION, WITH 
1119 AND RESPECTIVELY. 



ERLC 
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Taole IV, ON page: 9 shows the oistribution or faculty responses 

TO THE ITEM *' ThE WOMEN GRADUATE STUDENTS IN THIS DEPARTMENT ARE NOT AS 
DEDICATED AS THE MALES," AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE STUDENT RESPONSES 
TO THE ITEM 'ThE PROFESSORS IN MY DEPARTMENT OON't TAKE FEMALE GRADUATE 
STUDENTS SERIOUSLY," ThERE ARE LARGE AND STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCES IN FACULTY ATTlT:»DES TOWARD WOMEN, ACROSS DISCIPLINES, IN 
STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF FACULTY ATTITUDES, ACROSS DISCIPLINES, AND MOST 
I MPORTANTlY , BETWEEN FACULTY ATT I TUOES AND STUDENT PERCEPT I ONS IN H| STORY , 

English, Political Science, and Sociology, 

Again, it is not clear whether students pick up and reflect faculty 
expectations with respect to their seriousness, or whether students behave 
in a manner which elicits expectations of lack of seriousness. 

One of the themes emerging from the p*lot project and the 
national survey data was the sense of exclusion from the informal 

COLLEAGUE OR APPRENTICESHIP RELATIONSHIP WITH FACULTY. It WAS 
PARTICULARLY STRONG FOR WOMEN IN THE NATIONAL SAMPLE, BUT OBVIOUSLY 
ALSO A PROBLEM FOR MEN. Wh | L E '^Z% OF THE MEN IN PSYCHOLOGY AND AN- 
THROPOLOGY FELT THAT THEY WERE REGARDED A COLLEAGUES OR APPRENTICES 
BY THEIR MAJOR FACULTY CONTACT, ONLY 39?^ OF" THE MEN IN MATHEMATICS 
DID SO. At least of the men in the MAJOR DOCTORAL DISCIPLINES 

indicated that they 010 not feel like colleagues or apprentices to 
their major faculty contact. 

Graduate student organizations can provide an ideal mechanism 

FOR students to DEVELOP THE INTERPERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 
WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO THEIR SENSE OF COL LE A G UE S H I P AND APPRENTICESHIP. 

The PARADOX is that many students are so involved in their individual 

PROGRESS OR PARALYSIS THAT THEY FAIL TO SEE THE POSSIBILITY OF ORG- 
ANIZATIONAL SOLUTIONS. This is particularly true for students who 
see problems |n graduate school as evidence of personal failure and 
i neptitude^ rather than evidence of problems shared by most students. 
Until quite recently, women have tended to internalize blame for these 

PROBLEMS, while MEN HAVE TENDED TO PROJECT IT ON FACULTY, AND ON 

THE SYSTEM. 



Table IV 



Distribution or Responses on Items Tapping Faculty 
Attjtudes Toward Women Graduate Students, and Student 
Perceptions of Faculty ATTiTuoEs: % Agree Strongly, 
OfR Agree with Reservations. Faculty Item is *Tke 
Women Graduate Students \u This Department Are Not 
as Dedicated as the Males. The Student Item is 
"The Professors in My Department Don't Take Ffmalk: 
Graduate Students Seriously." 



Femak" Percentage 

D I SCI PL I NE Faculty S t-dents D i fference 

History 19% ^8% 2?* 

(39^v (91) 

English 22% ^2% 20* 

(^95) (1^9) 

Clinical Psychology 22% 28% 6 ns 

(11^) (18) 

Political Science 23% 55% 53* 

(307) (67) 

Sociology 23% ^0% 

(212) (45) 

Biological and 

Physical Sciences 35% 30?^ - 5 ns 

(2^03) v252) 

Experimental Psych. ^9% 42% - 7 ns 



Source: Secondary analysis of data gathered by the 
National Survey of Higher Education, sponsored by the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. 

* Statistically significant at the .05 level, using a 
conservative estimate of a two-ta I led test. 



Trend data on doctoral dropouts provided by the Graduate Division 
AT Berkeley suggest the powerful impact of students organizing themselves 
ON their own behalf. Table V, on page 11, reflects the growth of Women's 
Caucus Activities at Berkeley* The longstanding sex difference of twenty 
percentage points in dropouts was gradually reduced to zero in the wake 
OF women's increasing efforts to seize their own autonomy, 

Some of the processes which operate to drive women out of doctoral 
programs also work against men. Solutions derived from working with women 
students might also be used to reduce attrition among talented men* The 
problem is to help students recognize that it is to their advantage to 
become involved in departmental student organizations^ ik order to take 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR THEIR OWN PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. ThERE 
APPEARS TO BE CONSIDERABLE STUDENT RESISTANCE TO THE IDEA OF ^'pROFESS I ONAL 
SOCIALIZATION," IN WHICH STUDENTS ARE REWARDED FOP BECOMING MORE AND MORE 
LIKE FACULTY, AND PENALIZED FOR SERIOUS DEVIATION FROM THE FACULTY MODEL 
OF APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL ACADEMIC BEHAVIOR. Th 5 S RESISTANCE COMES FROM 
MEN AS WELL AS WOMEN, AND NEEDS TO BE EXPLORED. PaRT OF IT MAY STEM FROM 
REJECTION or THE PASSIVITY AND DENIAL OF AUTHONOMY IMPLIED BY THE PROCESS 
OF BEING S0CIAL3ZED BY AUTHORITY FIGURES WHO ARE SOLELY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
DETERMINING STANDARDS OF EVALUATION. PaRT OF IT MAY STEM FROM REJECTION 
OF THESE STANDARDS OF EVALUATION. PaRT MAY STEM FROM A REJECTION OF THE 
FACULTY MODELS OF APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR. 

Students should be encouraged to organize on THEtR own behalf 

TO improve COMMUNICATIONS AMONG EACH OTHER, AND WITH FACULTY; TO 
FIND OUT, AND MAKE EXPLICIT THE STANDARDS OF EVALUATION GOVERNING 
PERFORMANCE AND PROFESSIONAL BEHAVIOR; TO EXPLORE AND MAKE EXPL I C I 
ALTERNATIVES TO ACCEPTED MODELS OF APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 
AND behavior; TO FIND OUT, AND MAKE EXPLICIT THE OPPORTUNITIES AI^O 

limitations for employment imposed by the rapidly changing supply 
and demand for doctorates in each field. !■ 

Some might argue that such activities are the primary respons- 
ibility OF THE faculty. HOWEVER, FOR FACULTY TO CONriNUP: TO SPOON- 
FEED STUDENTS WITH THE RULES FOR SUCCESS BECOMES THE WORST FORM OF 
PATERNALISM AND DENIAL OF STUDENT AUTONOMY. ThE PARADOX IS THAT 
STUDENTS HAVE TO ACT LIKE COLLEAGUES AND APPRENTICES IN ORDER TO BE 
SO TREATED, AND THEY HAVE TO FEEL LIKE COLLEAGUES AND APPRENTICES IN 
ORDER TO ACT ACCORDINGLY. 
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Year or 

Entrance 



Percentage Dropouts from Doctoral 
Programs by the Fourth Year o? Graouatc 
ScHOOu, University of California, 
Berkeley 



Men 



Women 



Total 



Sex Difference 



1962 



22% 
(1093) 



h2% 



25% 
(1287) 



1965 



20% 
(118?) 



36% 
(215) 



23% 
(1398) 



16* 



196** 



21% 
(1233) 



36% 



23% 
(1^+97) 



15* 



1965 



20% 

(II85) 



3*+% 22% 
(238) (1^+23) 



1966 



22% 
(1214) 



339^ 2h% 
(287) (1501) 



11' 



1967 



25% 

(1176) 



31^ 27% 

(279) (1^+55) 



5 NS 



1968 



Total 

Difference by 
Year of Entrance 



27% 
(1136) 



22% 
(8222) 



+ 5 



27^ 27% 
(323) (l't59) 



- 15* 



3^% 2h°<> 
(1798) (10020) 



+ 2 



12' 



Sous^ce: Graduate Division, University of California, Berkeley. I.m the entering 

cohort of 1962, 22% OF THE 1093 MEN HAD DROPPED OUT OF THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM BY 
THE FOURTH YEAR. In THAT SAMS COHORT, 42% OF THE WOMEN HAD DROPPED OUT BY THE 
FOURTH YEAR. By THE ENTERING COHORT OF 1968, THE SEX DIFFERENCES IN FOURTH 
YEAR DOCTORAL DROPOUTS HAD DISAPPEAREU. ThERE WAS A REDUCTION OF FIFTEEN PER- 
CENTAGE POINTS IN FOURTH YEAR DROPOUT RATE FOR WOMEN FROM 1962 THROUGH 1968. 
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Therc is considerable variation across disciplines in the kinos or 

ATTITUDES AND COMMITMENTS REQUIRED FOR SUCCESS. OnE POSSIBLE APPROACH TO 
STUDENT INITIATED ORGANIZATION ON THEIR OWN BEHALF IS OUTLINED BELOW, It 
WOULr NEED TO BE TAILORED TO MEET THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL DEPART- 
MENTS, DISCIPLINES, CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS, AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND 
LIMITATIONS^ 

STUDENT ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 
Students could learn to become autonomous in three major areas or 

THEIR graduate CAREERS BV ORGANIZING SEMINARS AROUND THOSE AREAS, AND 
TAKING THE INITIATIVE TO INVITE FACULTY TO CONTRIBUTE THEIR SPECIAL EX- 
PERTISE ON PARTICULAR TOPICS. At THE SAME TIME, THEY NEED FACULTY SUPPORT 

and encouragement for taking initiative. 

The first major area is that of clarifying for first year students 

PRECISELY WHAT A SERIOUS PROFESSIONAL COMMITMENT INVOLVES. Th|S COULD BE 
DONE IN A SEMINAR HELD 8Y ADVANCED DOCTORAL STUDENTS ON BEHALF OF ENTERING 
STUDENTS DURING THEIR FIRST QUARTER. WEEKLY SESSIONS COULD HELP FIRST 
YEAR STUDENTS DECIDE EARLY IN THEIR GRADUATE CAREERS WHETHER THEY REALLY 
WANT TO COMMIT THEMSEVES TO THE EXACTING DEMANDS OF THEIR DISCIPLINE* A 
USEFUL TEXT FOR SUCH A SEMINAR WOULD BE PlERRE VAN DEN BerGHE'S LITTLE GEM 

ACADEMIC GAMESMAMSHIP, New York, Abelaro, 1970. Topics for such a seminar 

MIttHT tNCLUOE: 

1. Introduction to the Department : Overview, and introduction of 
the entire faculty to first year students. examination of the oiv- 

ERSITY of RFSEARCH INTERESTS, THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES, AND METHOD- 
ological sti^ategies of the faculty. tnts could help students to de- 
ctde with whom they might be intellectually compatible during their 
fcrst few months. 

2. Introduction to the job market , for persons with Master's degrees 

AND WITH doctorates. PrECENTATION OF DATA ON APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF 
NEW DOCTORATES IN THE FIELD; APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF OPENINGS EACH 
YEAR, NATION WlOE, *,ND AT VARIOUS TVPES OF INSTITUTIONS', RANGE OF 
JOO ALTERNATIVES OPEN (GRADUATE TEACHING AND RESEARCH*, UNDERGRADUATE 

teaching; I ndustry ; bus i ness; government - Federal , State , Local ; 
Private research organizations; other options.) 

The REMAtNiNG sessions might be devoted to the means of achieving 
career advancement, given the options avajlable, and those in which the 
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STUDENT IS INTERESTED. MEANS TO ADVANCEMENT iNCLUOEt 

b* Publications ; Importance of research and publications tor 
each of career options; which journals most appropriate for which 
options; how to submit papers; constructive ways of handling re- 

jeCTl ONS« 

^. Graduate Student Job Experience : How to make teaching assistant- 
ships AND RESEARCH ASSI STANTSH I PS CONTR | BUTE TO CAREER ADVANCEMENT, 
RATHER THAN IMPEDE IT; IMPORTANCE OF EARLV BUILDING UP OF V|TA; 

extra-curricular activities that will enhance or hinder advancement. 

5» Organization Membership : Which scholarly, scientific, or profes- 
sional SOCIETIES ARE IMPORTANT FOR eACM OF THE CAREER ALTERNATIVES? 

How 00 you join them? How do you use them for career advancement? 
Importance of participation in regional and national meetings; m- 
portance of developing relations with graduate students with similar 
research interests at other institutions. 

6. Fellowships and and Research Grants : Letters of recommendati on» 
based on classroom performance, written worx , results; recognizing 
the importance of choosing research topics with long-range payoff in 
terms of theoretical and empirical fertility in a f|eld. 

?• fl rst postdoctoral job strategies for various a lte rnat i v es . i mporta nc e 
of keeping options open as long as possible. 

The second major function could be filled by a series of seminars for 

STUDENTS WHO ARE PREPARING FOR QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS. ThESE COULD BE 
ORGANIZED AROUND SUBSTANTIVE AREAS IN THE DISCIPLINE, SO THAT STUDENTS WORK- 
ING ON SIMILAR AREAS COULO WORK TOGETHER TO CARVE OUT THE MAJOR ISSUES AND 
CODIFY RELEVANT MATERIALS IN PREPARATION FOR EXAMS. The UNDERLYING ASSUMP- 
TION IS THAT STUDENTS WILL BE FREE TO WORK HARD TO MEET EACH OTHER'S EXPEC- 
TATIOMS, ANO THAT THEY WORK HARDER IN SUCH A CONTEXT THAN IN MEETING THE 
IMAGINARY EXPECTATIONS OF FACULTY WHO WILL ULTIMATELY DECIDE WHETHER THEY 
PASS OR FA I L. 

The third FUNCTIOM could be filled by a series of seminars for STUDENTS 
ENGAGED IN DISSERTATION RESEARCH. IT WOULD PROVIDE STUDENTS WHO ARE WORKING 

on similar research topics with an opportunity to resolve some of the intellect 

ual and emotional issues involved in the design, execution, and writing up 

of their research before submitting it for the ultimate evaluation by faculty. 

This paper has traced through recent trends in sex differences in 
doctoral attrition, suggested some of the processes which operate to drive 
men as well as women out of graduate school, and suggested some concrete 
ways in which graduate students can take charge of their own autonomy to 
become apprentices, and ultimately, colleagues. 



Mean Number or Years to Doctorate 
^By Field 



F| ELD 



Years from 
Bachelor ' s 
To Doctorate 

Total 



Years from Start or 
Post-Naster ' s Work 
To Doctorate 



PUBL IC Pr I VATE ToTAL 



Humanities 



11.8 

(1,395) 



6.2 

(722) 



5.5 

(690) 



5.9 

(1,^12) 



SOC I AL 

Sc I ENCES 



9.2 5.3 ^.8 5.1 

(2, ^^6) (1,325) (1,1^8) (2,^73) 



Biological 

Sc I ENCES 



7.h 

(1,578) 



i7Sk) 



3.2 

(621) 



3.9 

(1,385) 



PhYS I CAL 

Sci ENCES 



6.6 3.8 3.6 3.7 

(2,503) (1,^22) (1,106) (2,528) 



Total 8.5 ^.8 k.3 ^.6 

(7,722) (^,233) (3.565) (7,798) 



Source: A. Tucker, D. Gottlieb, and J. Pease, ATTRITION 
OF GRADUATE STUDENTS AT THE PH. D. LEVEL IN THE TRADIT- 
IONAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, OrriCE or Research Development 
AND THE Graduate School, Publication No. 8, 196^, Michi- 
gan State University. Mean years rROM Bachelor's to 

DOCTOPATE TAKEN TROM PAGE 59 i MEAN YEARS rROM TIME POST- 

Master's study began taken rROM PAGE 63. 



Number in parenthesis is number or doctorates on which 

THE MEAN NUMBER OF YEARS TO COMPLETION IS CALCULATED. 

Read '*The mean time to completion roR 1,395 doctorates 

IN THE HUMANfTfES WAS 11.8 YEARS." 

The STUDY was based on all students who were enrolled in 

WORK BEYONO THE MASTER^S DEGREE IN THE TRADITIONAL ARTS 
AND SCIENCES AT TWENTY-rOUR SELECTED UNIVERSITIES BETWEEN 
1950 AND 1953. OaTA WERE GATHERED IN 1962. 

Data are based on Stratum I Institutions: Schools which 

FALL WITHIN THE TOP 15 SCHOOLS RATED BY KenISTON, PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS ARE CHICAGO, CORNELL, PRINCETON, AND YaLE, PuBL I C 
SCHOOLS ARE ILLINOIS, InDIANA, MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, UCLA. 
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